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similar to that attempted at Detroit were generally
successful. A few Indians in friendly guise would
approach a fort. After these were admitted,
others would appear, as if quite by chance. Fi-
nally, when numbers were sufficient, the conspira-
tors would draw their concealed weapons, strike
down the garrison, and begin a general massacre of
the helpless populace. Scores of pioneer families,
scattered through the wilderness, were murdered
and scalped; traders were waylaid in the forest
solitudes; border towns were burned and planta-
tions were devastated. In the Ohio Valley every-
thing was lost except Fort Pitt, formerly Fort
Duquesne; in the Northwest, everything was taken
except Detroit.

Fort Pitt was repeatedly endangered, and the
most important engagement of the war was fought
in its defense. The relief of the post was entrusted
in midsummer to a force of five hundred regulars
lately transferred from the West Indies to Pennsyl-
vania and placed under the command of Colonel
Henry Bouquet. The expedition advanced with
all possible caution, but early in August, 1768,
when it was yet twenty-five miles from its destina-
tion, it was set upon by a formidable Indian band
at Bushy Run and threatened with a fate not un-